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SHOULD  AMERICAN  COLLEGES  BE  OPEN  TO  WOMEN 
AS  WELL  AS  TO  MEN? 

By  President  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  L.  II.  D.  etc.,  of  Columbia  College. 

If  I  were  not  well  aware  of  the  powei'  of  prescriptive  usage  in 
controlling  opinion,  and  of  the  almost  unconquerable  tendency  in 
the  human  mind  to  cling  to  the  conviction  that  the  thing  which 
long  has  been  is  the  thing  which  ought  to  be,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  express  astonishment  that  the  question  here  proposed  could  be 
presumed  to  admit  of  more  than  one  reply.  For  what  is  a  college  ? 
Is  there  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  the  functions  it  is  instituted  to 
fulfill,  which  should  limit  the  possibilities  of  its  usefulness  to  any 
particular  class,  or  to  a  single  sex?  As  to  social  classes  we  are  apt 
to  pride  ourselves  that  this  witli  us  is  not  the  case.  It  is  matter  of 
boasting  that  our  colleges  and  our  universities  are  open  equally 
to  young  men  in  any  condition  in  life  ;  and  that  their  highest 
honors  have  been  often  carried  oft"  by  those  who  have  been  com- 
pelled, while  enjoying  their  advantages,  to  labor  with  their  own 
hands  for  their  daily  bread.  The  youth  who  resort  to  our  educa- 
tional institutions  are  admitted  indiscriminately  to  a  perfect  equal- 
ity of  privileges.  No  presumption  of  superior  rank  or  of  super- 
ior wealth  is  recognized  as  entitling  any  one  to  precedence  above 
another.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  For  the  proper  function  of 
a  college  is  to  deal  with  those  capacities  of  men  which  the  accidental 
conditions  of  human  society  have  no  power  to  control  or  influ- 
ence. Its  business  is  to  develop  and  cultivate  those  intellectual 
faculties  of  the  race  which  give  to  it  its  distinctive  position  as  a 
ace  in  organic  nature.  These  faculties  belong  to  the  two  sexes 
equally  ;  it  is  equally  important  that  they  should  be  cultivated  in 
both  ;  and  both  sexes  are  therefore  equally  fit  subjects  for  the  cul- 
ture which  colleges  are  designed  to  give.  Why  then  should  women 
be  excluded  from  the  advantages  which  these  institutions  so  freely 
extend  to  men  ? 

A  great  deal  of  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in  seeking  answers 
to  this  question,  and  the  reasons  found  have  been  various  in  char- 
acter, and  not  always  consistent  among  themselves;  but  most  of 
them  seem  to  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  concealing,  or 
evading  the  confession  of  the  real  reason,  which  is  that  such  exclu- 
sion has  been  practiced  by  our  fathers  before  us,  and  that  we  have 
not  the  courage  nor  the  independence  to  venture  on  a  measure  un- 
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sanctioTiC'd    by    tla-if    (■.\;niij)lc    or   iiii.ipproved    bv  tlieir    presumed 
Avisdoni. 

Many  of  the.  yroiiiids  oji  wliieli,  in  the  earlier  discussion  of  this 
({upstion,  the  cxchision  of  women  from  colleges  was  commonly  de- 
tended,  appear  to  have  been  more  recently  abandoned  ;  at  least,  at 
the  present  time,  we  hear  them  less  frequently  mentioned.  One  of 
Vthese  used  to  be,  the  natui'alj'nfcrioritv  of  the  female  intellect",  an 
assumption  which  the)"(!  is  iiotliiii^j;  in  aiite('0(Jc)il  probability,  iiothintj 
in  the  comparative  cerebral  organization  of  the  sexes,  and  iK^thing  in 
the  study  of  observed  facts  to  justify.  The  ai-gument  that,  the  num- 
ber of  women  distinguished  in  the  past  for  intellectual  superiority  is 
smaller  than  that  of  men,  is  wholly  without  signilicanee  in  view  of 
the  concomitant  fact  that,  down  to  the  presant  century,  women  have 
been  almost  universally  dwarfed  in  their  intellectual  growth,  and 
pressed  down  beneath  the  normal  mental  stature  for  which  nature 
intended  them,  by  tlie  denial  to  them  of  the  educational  opportu- 
nities which  men  have  so  abundantly  onjo^'ed.  And  it  is  neither 
fair  nor  just,  when  we  point  to  such  illustrations  of  what  woman 
is  capable  of  accomplishing,  as  we  find  in  a  De  Stael,  a  Somerville, 
a  George  Elliot  or  a  Harriet  Martineau,  to  reply  that  these  are  only 
the  brilliant  exceptions  which  prove  the  rule ;  they  illustrate,  on 
the  contrary,  only  the  fact  that  no  system  of  repression  can  en- 
tirel}'  smother  the  fire  of  intellect,  and  indicate  that,  under  favor- 
ing circumstances,  the  occasional  scintillations  which  we  now 
observe  would  be  replaced  by  a  general  blaze. 

J  Supposing,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  women  are 
naturally  the  intellectual  inferiors  of  men.  It  cannot,  nevertheless, 
be  denied  that  women  have  intellects,  nor  that  such  intellects  as 
they  have  should  be  properly  cultivated.  If  the  experience  of  some 
centuries  is  worth  any  thing,  our  colleges  present  the  instrumen- 
talities best  adapted  for  developing  the  capacities  of  growing  minds. 
These  instrumentalities  must  be  presumed  to  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  masculine  mind  in  very  tender  years  ;  for  I  find  thaf 
until  quite  recently,  it  was  not  unusual  in  American  colleges  to^re- 
ceive  boys  at  ages  as  low  as  from  nine  to  thirteen.  Now  whatever 
we  may  assume  to  be  the  mental  inequalit}'  between  the  sexes,  no 
one  can  maintain  that  a:  young  woman  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  is 
likely  to  be  inferior  in  mental  capacity  to  a  boy  of  ten  or  eleven. 
If  such  a  boy  can  be  imj^roved  therefore  by  the  instruction  which 
the  college  affords,  so  probably  can  a  girl  a  few  years  older,  and 
there  is  no  just  reason  for  denying  her  the  opportunity  for  such 
improvement.  The  argument  therefore,  for  the  exclusion  of  women 
from  colleges,  derived  from  theii-  presumed  intellectual  inferiority, 
is  without  foundation  ;  and  if  it  were  not  so,  it  is  simply  a  piece  of 
sophistry  designed  to  conceal  the  deeper  lying  reason  in  the  mind 
of  the  objector,  which  perhaps  he  is  ashamed  or  unwilling  to 
avow. 

Another  ground  for  such  exclusion  has  been  found  in  the  more 

^  delicate  physical  organization   and  inferior  muscular   strength   of 
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womaD.  It  is  said  that  the  strain  put  upon  her  by  the  severity  of 
the  university  course  of  study,  would  be  ruinous  to  her  constitution 
and  destructive  to  her  health.  The  visible  fact  upon  which  this 
objection  is  i)ased  is  too  obvious  to  be  denied,  and  if  the  question 
were  of  success  in  a  boat  race,  or  of  triumph  in  what  young  men 
call  the  "  tug  of  war,"  the  inference  would  not  be  illogical.  But 
UHiscular  strength  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  brain  energy. 
Some  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  the  world  ever  saw,  have  been 
men  of  the  most  delicate  physical  constitution.  We  often  hear  it 
said  that  a  literary  man  has  been  exhausted  by  over  work ;  but  T 
have  never  known  an  authenticated  case  in  whicii  the  over  work 
which  has  broken  a  man  down  has  been  the  work  of  his  brain.  It 
is  a  fact  known  to  every  man's  experience  that  the  mind  does  not 
tire  as  does  the  body.  On  the  other  baud  the  mind  is  always  active, 
always  ready  for  work,  even  when  the  bodily  strength  fails.  The 
mind  will  often  drive  the  body  to  effort,  even  when  the  wearied 
physical  frame  demands  repose.  Strong  emotion,  it  is  true,  may 
wear  upon  the  nervous  system,  of  which  the  brain  is  the  principal 
organ ;  but  the  calm  exercise  of  the  facnlties  of  the  pure  reason, 
never.  When  therefore  a  scholar  or  a  scientific  man  breaks  down 
in  harness  and  is  said  to  be  over- worked,  his  prostration  is  owing  to 
the  same  cause  which  breaks  down  an  over-driven  horse;  and  dt  is 
no  more  the  effect  of  an  excess  of  mental  labor  in  the  one  case  than 
ill  the  other.  If  the  scholar  neglects  the  ordinary  hygienic  precau- 
tions necessary  to  the  preservation  of  tiie  vigor  of  the  pliysical  frame, 
if  he  confines  himself  from  morning  till  night,  and  from  mouth  to 
nuuith,  to  a  close,  ill-ventilated  study  and  perhaps  to  a  wearisome 
posture ;  if  he  systematically  neglects  healthful  exercise  and  either 
starves  or  over-feeds  himself  habitually,  he  cannot  expect  to  escape 
the  consequences  which  nature  S(joner  or  later  exacts  from  those 
who  violate  her  laws.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  a  student  in  col- 
lege may  do  himself  this  violence  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  any- 
one should  do  so.  I  presume  that  everyone  in  this  assembly  may 
be  able  to  call  to  mind  instances  in  which  j'oung  men  during  theii 
college-life  have  been  so  inobservant  of  the  means  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  a  sound  body  as  the  habitation  of  a  sound  mind,  as 
to  have  bi'oken  down  in  mid-career,  and  to  have  been  compelled 
perhaps  to  relinquish  their  hopes  of  a  completed  education.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  you  can  doubtless  recall  others,  who,  though 
possessed  of  the  most  delicate  physical  organization,  and  constantly 
liable  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  surrounding  unfavorable  condi- 
tions, have  nevertheless,  by  prudence  and  careful  self-control,  safely 
surmounted  all  the  difficulties  of  the  academic  course,  and  come  to 
its  close  with  distinguished  honors.  Tnjndicious  habits  of  life  Avill 
be  followed  by  evil  consequences,  whether  the  sufferer  be  a  student 
or  an  idler.  This  law  is  universal  and  is  irrespective  of  age  or  sex. 
So  far  as  the  effect  upon  health  is  concei'ned,  I  believe  it  cannot 
be  successfully  denied  that  the  course  of  superficial  study  which  it 
has  heretofore  been  common  to  force  upon  women,  in  institutions 
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devoted  to  tlieir  special  education,  i.s  just  as  likely  to  be  iiijuriows, 
and  in  many  iiiPtanccs  is  as  injnrions  actually,  as  the  presumably 
more  ditficult,  and  certaiidy  more  educationally  efficacious,  course 
presented  in  the  collciice  cui'iMcuiiim.  To  learn  to  draw  or  t<t  paint 
in  water  colors,  at  least  if  it  be  intended  that  the  ])iipii  shall  learn 
in  tact  and  not  mei-ely  in  pretense,  requires  chise  application  for 
many  days  and  weeks  in  attitudes  nnfavoi'able  to  the  free  play  of 
the  vital  organs.  An  e(jual  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  study  of 
a  treatise  on  philoso|)hy,  thou>;h  exactiui:;  undeniably  a  more  ener- 
i^etic  exercise  of  thought,  would  be  physically  far  less  exhaustiiio;. 
To  learn  to  embi'oider,  an  accomplishment  which  however  jierfecty 
acquired,  is  usually,  in  later  life,  treated  as  the  useless  'thing  it  is 
and  totally  neglected,  exacts  the  devotion  of  many  weary  hours  to 
a  task  purely  mechanical,  very  trying  to  the  physical  system,  and  of 
no  educational  value  whatever.  The  same  may  be  said  of  music, 
considered  only  as  the  power  of  execution,  the  end  exclusively  aimed 
at  in  its  use  as  a  part  of  woman's  educration.  Now  and  then  may 
be  found  an  individual  in  whom  the  music. il  faculty  is  a  native  gift, 
but  in  the  case  of  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred,  the  amount  of  weary 
confinement  and  of  physically  exhausting  labf»r  necessary  for  the 
attHinmer.t  of  a  sufficient  facility  of  performance  to  save  the  young 
lady  sul)iected  to  it  from  being  a  terror  to  hor  friends,  is  something 
truly  appalling  to  think  of.  Music  as  a  science  is  certainly  a  most 
improving  and  even  fascinating  study.  It  is  a  study,  which,  educa- 
tionally (.'onsidered,  may  be  regarded  rather  as  a  recreation  than  as 
a  task.  But  music  as  an  art  is  an  accomplishment  iti  which  ^kill  is 
Mttainalde  only  by  the  few,  and  by  those  few  only  at  the  .sacrifice  of 
a  fearful  amount  of  time  and  strength  :  while  to  the  great  majority 
it  is  no|^  attainable  at  all.  Yet  this  is  a  part  of  the  severe  regimen 
to  which  it  has  been  hitlio'to  customary  to  sul>ject  all  our  school- 
girls, without  regard  to  differences  of  native  capacity,  and  iu  the 
face  of  the  certainty,  a  thousand  times  over  ex]>erimejitally  demon- 
strated, that  not  one  in  a  hundred  can  ever  be  a  musician. 

If  then  the  question  before  us  is  to  be  settled  by  a  consideration 
of  what  educational  course  is  likely  to  be  most  favorable — or  to  put 
it  in  a  diffei'ent  foi'm,  least  prejudicial — to  the  health  of  those  sub- 
jected to  it,  we  are  entitled  to  claim  the  preference  for  the  •(•oiu'se 
laid  down  in  tlie  ordinary  college  cun-Jcidum;  since  that  taxes  far 
less  severely  the  forces  of  physical  life  than  the  round  of  laborious 
trivialities  which  constitute  the  so-called  dadu's;  of  young  ladies  in 
fashionable  "  finishing  schools.""' 

But  supposing  it  to  be  true,  wiiich  I  deny,  that  the  studies  com- 
monly called  hanl  are  more  trying  to  the  strength  than  those  sup- 
posed to  be  easier,  the  inference  unfavorable  to  the  studies  of  the 
college  course  is  by  no  means  the  more  legitimate  on  that  account. 
A  study  is  not  hard,  in  the  sense  of  being  difficult  to  the  student, 
iu  virtue  of  any  thing  inherent  in  its  own  nature.  Oue  study,  it  is 
true,  may  exact  a  greater  mental  etforr  tliaii  another  to  grasp  its 
concej>ts,  or  to  analyze  these  into   their  clfnients.      But  tlie  sauic 
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effort  which  is  difficult  to  one  mind  may  be  easy  to  another;  and  in 
their  relations  to  the  human  mind  no  such  classification  of  studies 
as  easy  or  difficult  is  admissible.  Every  study  is  easy  to  the  mind 
to  which  it  is  congenial,  no  matter  how  abstruse  or  obscure  it  may 
seem  to  one  differently  constituted;  and  every  stnd}^,  no  matter  how 
apparently  simple,  is  difficult  to  a  mind  which  finds  it  distasteful . 
Studies,  therefore,  are  not  positively  difficult  or  easy  in  themselves, 
but  only  relatively  so  to  the  intellect  which  occupies  itself  with 
them.  In  this  consideration  we  may  find  a  valuable  suggestion  in 
regard  to  the  choice  of  studies  for  the  edncational  training  of  indi- 
vidual minds;  and  here  also  we  find  the  justification  of  that  modifi- 
cation of  the  cellegiatc  system,  in  which,  in  recent  years,  the  fixed 
curriculum  of  study  has  given  way,  in  many  of  our  leading  institu- 
tions, to  a  course  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  in  harmony  with  the 
native  capacities  of  individual  students.  It  is  quite  possii^le,  thei*e- 
fore,  that  a  young  woman  with  a  mathematical  turn  of  mind  may  find 
in  geometry  or  the  calcnlus  of  variations  a  more  pleasing,  and  there- 
fore an  easier,  study  than  another  differently  constituted  may  find 
in  rhetoric,  or  history,  or  even  in  a  poem  of  Tennyson.  It  is  non- 
sense therefore  to  attempt  to  justify  the  exclusion  of  women  from 
our  colleges  on  sanitary  grounds.  Thej'  are  as  little  in  danger  of 
suffering  from  excess  of  mental  labor  as  men. 

Were  we  on  the  other  hand  to  admit  that,  to  use  the  words  of  a 
recent  writer.  "  the  more  abstract  and  severe  brandies  and  advanced 
courses  [of  collegiate  study]  put  too  heavy  a  strain  upon  female 
health  and  vitality,"  we  shall  be  driven  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that,  in  endowing  women  with  minds  capable  of  unlimited  cultiva- 
tion, tiie  Creator  has  at  the  same  time  committed  the  mistake  of 
making  such  cultivation  impossible  and  has  thus  defeated  his  OMm 
manifest  design.  For  if  to  the  fullest  development  of  mental  power  in 
women  what  are  here  called  "  the  more  abstract  and  severe 
branches"  of  study  are  not  necessary,  neither  are  they  any  more  so 
in  men,  and  our  scheme  of  collegiate  education  is  no  better  than  a 
huge  bundle  of  blunders.  If,  in  order  to  meet  this  objection,  it  is 
replied  that  there  is  no  need  that  the  mental  capacities  of  women 
should  be  fully  developed,  we  may  rejoin  that  this  is  begging  the 
question,  for  our  entire  argument  rests  on  the  assumption,  which 
our  opponents  do  not  deny,  that  women  ought  to  be  educated. 

Oh,  yes,  women  ought  to  be  educated — ever}'^  one  admits  so  mucli 
as  this — but  then  the  objector  asserts,  women  ought  not  to  receive 
the  same  education  as  men.  Well,  perhaps  not  in  every  respect. 
Women  ought  to  know  something  about  cookery,  the  use  of  the 
needle,  and  the  management  of  a  household,  accomplishments  which 
in  the  case  of  men  are  not  entirely  indispensable ;  but  exceptions  of 
this  kind  seem  to  have  very  little  relation  to  mental  culture.  So 
far  as  women  and  men  are  alike,  so  far  as  they  are  endowed  with 
faculties  entirely  similar  in  kind  and  capable  of  similar  development, 
and  so  far  as  the  cultivation  of  these  faculties  may  equally  increase 
their  happiness  or  enlarge  their  power  of   usefulness   in   life,  so  far 
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t  lifii- t'diiciiioiial  Iraiiiin;;' shciiiM  iiiii|iK>t  inii;ilil\-  he  the  suinc.  Tlie 
writer  IrcMii  wlioiii  I  liii\o  :ilro;uly  (jiiotud.  wliilt-  adiiiittiiiir  tliat 
''tlu;  ()j)|)Oitiiiiitics  of  voiiii^  ladios  for  education  slionid  l»e  'e<[iial' 
to  tliose  of  yoimii;  men,  vet "'  liolds  that  "  in  view  of  the  peenliiiri- 
ties  cd' the  female  mind  ami  eonstitiition,  and  the  sphere  to  win  eh 
woman  is  normally  adapted  and  destined,  the  edneational  opi)ortn- 
nities  of  the  women  cannot  be  thns  '  eqnal '  unless  they  are  in  some 
important  respects  diflercMit."  What  the  writei"  means  hy  "  pecu- 
liarities (»f  the  female  mind"'  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand;  but 
to  assume  that  the  kind  of  mental  eultui-c  which  he  describes  as 
''  what  is  known  as  liberal  oi'  college  education,"  is  designed  to  fit 
anybody,  either  man  oi*  woman,  to  iill  some  "sphere,''  is  to  contra- 
dict its  whole  theory  and  to  misrepresent  its  universally  admitted 
design.  If,  in  the  contro\ei'sy  which  has  been  going  on  for  the  last 
half  century  or  more  between  the  chamj)ions  of  libeivil  and  of  what 
is  called  ])ractical  education,  any  doctrine  has  been  maintained  more 
energetically  than  any  other,  it  is  that  our  colleges  ai'e  not  and  ought 
not  to  be  n)ade  schools  of  prei)aration  for  any  sj)ecial  department  of 
human  activity,  but  that  the  object  of  the  culture  imparted  by  them 
is  simply  to  make  tlie  most  that  is  jiossible  of  man  as  an  intellectual 
and  moral  being,  and  so  to  prepare  him  to  fit  liimsclf  to  enter  with 
the  largest  prospect  of  success  upon  any  "sphere"  of  duty  or  useful- 
ness to  which  he  may  subse(juetitly  devote  himself.  If  woman's 
proper  province  is,  as  the  writer  just  quoted  tells  us,  and  as  we  seem 
to  have  heard  once  or  twice  before,  "  to  be  the  queen  of  the  house- 
hold and  of  society,"  it  is  not  probable  that  she  will  find  in  any 
American  college,  even  in  any  one  of  those  recently  established  and 
richly  endowed  colleges  designed  for  the  education  of  women  exclu- 
sively, a  chaii"  of  instruction  designed  to  prepare  her  for  the  duties 
of  that  responsible  station.  It  is  not  the  business  of  colleges  to 
make  ''queens  of  the  household,"  any  more  than  it  is  to  make  law- 
yers or  ])liysicians  or  architects,  or  engineers ;  but  it  is  their  business, 
and  one  which  they  accomplish  well,  to  make  women  fit  to  become 
queens  of  society,  and  men  iit  to  be  successful  in  the  several  depart 
nients  of  ])rofessional  life. 

I  have  just  remarked  that  no  American  C'llege  maintains  a  chair 
of  instruction  designed  directly  to  make  women  <pieens  of  society. 
Perhaps  I  should  make  one  exce])tion.  In  the  list  which  I  was 
recently  examining  of  the  faculty  of  one  such  institution  (the  name 
and  location  of  which  just  now  escape  me),  I  found  an  academic 
title  over  which  I  was  obliged  for  a  moment  to  ponder — it  was  that 
of  a  Professor  of  Preponetics,  which  I  at  length  coticluded  could  be 
only  that  of  a  professor  of  the  social  graces.  That  institution,  I 
presume,  turns  out  graduates  with  the  dij)loma  of  Q.  S.,  but  I  know 
of  no  other.  No  one,  I  presume,  not  e\  en  the  writer  from  whom 
I  have  been  (juoting,  though  he  holds  that  "the  educational  oppor- 
tunities of  women,"  should  be  ''in  some  important  respects  different" 
trom  those  of  men,  exi)ects  these  special  opportunities  to  be  afforded 
to  women  in  schools.     It  is  from  maternal  care  and  domestic  train- 
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lug  that  girls  are  to  be  tanglit  to  be  ''  queens  of  the  household,"  and 
it  "is  froui  maternal  example  and  from  society  itself  that  they  are  to 
learn  to  bo  "queens  of  society." 

I  was  just  now  speaking  of  the  colleges  estal)lished  within  the  last 
iifteen  or  twenty  years  for  the  education  of  women  exclusively.  I 
have  before  me  at  this  moment  the  schemes  of  study  of  several  of 
these  institutions,  and  I  have  been  comparing  these  with  that  of  the 
college  to  which  1  myself  belong.  While  I  find  some  differences  of 
detail,  I  find  none  whatever  in  regard  to  the  points  made  by  those 
who  would  debar  young  women  from  the  prosecution  of  certain 
studies  on  account  of  theii-  alleged  difficulty.  I  find  here  Tacitus, 
Juvenal,  Horace,  Lucretius  and  Pliny;  Homer,  Sophocles,  .Kschy- 
lus,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  and  Thucydides;  Analytical 
Geometry,  the  Calculus,  Determinants,  and  Quaternions;  Physics 
with  the  ilndulatory  Theory  of  Light ;  Mechanics  witli  the  Mechan- 
ical Theory  of  Heat;  Astronomy  with  the  calculation  of  Eclipses; 
ill  short,  ail  those  studies  which  tender  writers  deprecate  as  "  putting 
too  heavy  a  strain  upon  female  health  and  vitality.''  Now  what  I 
have  to  say  just  here  is  that  the  founders  of  these  colleges  put  no 
faith  in  this  doctrine  of  "heavy  strains."  And  what  is  further 
apparent  from  the  papers  before  me  is,  that  the  general  public  treats 
this  same  doctrine  with  no  less  contempt.  For  the  halls  of  these 
colleges  are  thronged ;  their  students  are  numbered  by  hundreds; 
and  in  this  respect  they  are  exceeded  by  very  few  of  the  older  insti- 
tutions which  are  open  to  men  only. 

The  ([uestion  therefore  needs  no  longer  to  be  argued  whether  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education  should  not,  in  some  form  or  other, 
be  thrown  open  to  women,  nor  whether  it  is  wise  or  safe  to  expose 
women  to  the  asserted  dangers  of  so  "severe"  a  course  of  mental 
training  as  such  an  education  exacts.  These  (juestions,  after  long 
and  vigorous  discussion,  have  been  submitted  to  the  tribunal  of 
])ublic  opinion,  and  the  decision  upon  them  has  been  as  emphatic  as 
it  will  be  final.  The  liberal  education  wliich  has  so  long  been  mon- 
opolized by  men  as  their  exclusive  privilege,  has  at  length,  in  all  the 
variety  of  its  comprehensiveness,  been  thrown  open  in  these  special 
institutions  to  women  also. 

The  question  may  then  be  asked  why,  if  women  have  their  col- 
leges, access  should  be  demanded  foi*  tliem  to  the  colleges  of  men 
also.  To  this  ([uestion  several  answei's  suggest  themselves.  First, 
the  colleges  of  woman  so  far  established,  though  good  in  quality, 
are  too  few  in  number  for  the  needs  of  the  country.  And  if  it  be 
inquired,  why  not  then  create  more,  the  ansAver  must  be  that  col- 
leges are  ver}^  expensive  establishments,  and  that,  while  women's 
colleges  ai'o  too  few,  the  colleges  for  men  already  existing,  are  more 
numerous  by  some  hundreds  than  the  necessity  requires,  and  are 
not  doing  by  any  means  the  good  they  ai'e  capable  of  doing.  The 
excessive  multii>lication  of  colleges  is  unquestionably  a  very  gi-eat 
evil,  and  it  has  aficctod  very  prejudicially  the  ([uality  of  what  is 
called   lil)eral    cducalioii    u[)on    this   continent.      I    have   cilsewhere 
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shown,  repeatedly,  I))'  evidence  diawii  from  the  laborious  examina 
tion  of  statistics,  that,  for  ;ibont  half  a  century  past,  the  number  of 
colleges  in  the  United  States  has  been  increasing  more  than  twice 
as  fast  as  the  number  of  students  pursuing  the  old  favorite  course 
of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  so  that  the 
average  number  of  candidates  for  that  degree  in  each  college  has 
corres])ondingly  diminished.  The  consef|uence  of  this  is  that  these 
institutions  are  nut  "uly  in  genej-al  numerically  feeble  but  financially 
so  likewise:  and  I  need  not  say,  in  presence  of  such  an  assembly  as 
this,  that  a  college  which  is  poor  in  funds  can  hardly  fail  to  be  poor 
also  in  educational  character.  No  one  knows  so  well  as  those  whose 
duty  it  has  been  t;»  endeavoi-  to  provide  means  for  giving  adequate 
instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  letters  or  science,  how  severely 
the  pinch  of  ])0verty  is  often  felt  even  in  the  institutions  commoidy 
i-eputcd  to  be  the  most  richly  endowed  of  any  in  the  country.  And 
if  this  is  so,  what  must  be  the  case  in  those  whose  I'csources  barely 
suttice  to  enable  them,  by  the  practice  of  the  most  rigoro\is  economy, 
to  maintain  themselves  in  operation  upon  the  most  modest  scale, 
from  year  to  year. 

Wq  do  not  need  for  tlie  present,  and  for  a  long  wliile  at  least,  any 
moi'e  colleges  either  for  men  or  for  women.  11  we  have  any  men 
of  wealth  among  us  who  are  desirous  to  bestow  something  out  of 
their  abundance  for  the  advancement  of  tlie  higher  education,  let 
them  not  deceive  themselves  with  the  notion  that  they  can  accom- 
plish this  by  adding  another  and  another  to  the  already  excessive 
number  of  superfluous  American  colleges;  but  let  them  rather  apply 
their  benefactions  to  the  strengthening  of  some  of  these  institutions 
which  already  (ixist ;  and  in  selecting  the  objects  of  their  generosity, 
let  them  seek  to  reinforce  the  efficiency  of  such  as  are  strong  already, 
rather  than  to  perpetuate  the  weakness  of  those  which  are  tottering 
to  their  fall. 

We  ask  then  that  the  existing  colleges  shall  be  opened  to  women 
hecause  they  exist,  because  they  possess  the  means  of  <loing  tlie  work 
desired,  and  because  the  I'ight  to  i-eceive  an  education,  liberal  in  the 
highest  sense,  belongs  to  women  no  less  than  to  men. 

Nor  is  the  the  thing  which  is  here  demanded  a  thing  new  either 
in  idea  or  in  pi'actice.  No  fewer  than  one-half  the  several  hundred 
colleges  of  the  United  States  are  open  to  women  already.  From 
the  managers  of  those  which  have  ventured  upon  this  experiment 
we  hear  nothing  but  exj)ressions  of  satisfaction  with  the  results, 
growing  more  and  more  empiiatic  as  the  years  pass  h\.  It  is  true 
that  the  larger  number  of  these  institutions  are  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  and  that  most  of  them  mtc  situate*!  in  the  newer 
Middle  or  Western  States.  But  there  are  notable  exceptions  to  this 
statement.  Of  these  we  have  two  in  our  own  State  of  New  York, 
the  Cornell  University,  and  the  University  of  Syracuse.  New  Eng- 
land has  also  two,  the  Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown.  and  the 
Boston  University  at  the  politicnl  capital  of  the  St;Uc  of  Massachu- 
?.ett:. 
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In  foreign  lands  the  progress  of  opinion,  and  the  growing  preval- 
ence of  common  sense  on  tliis  subject,  have  been  even  more  marked 
than  in  our  own.  At  Cambridge  in  England,  within  the  past  two 
3^ears,  women  have  been  admitted  to  the  tripos  examinations  on 
equal  terms  with  men,  the  lectures  of  all  the  University  professors, 
about  thirty  in  number,  have  been  free  to  them  for  a  much  longer 
time,  and  four  of  the  colleges  have  admitted  women  to  their  classes. 
The  Univei'sity  of  Durham  has  been  thrown  open  to  women,  and 
the  University  of  London,  which  is  not  a  teaching  body,  admits 
women  to  its  ordinary  exan)inations,  and  confers  upon  them  the 
usual  degrees  in  Arts.  University  College,  London,  which  bears 
upon  its  academic  register  the  names  of  about  fifteen  hundred  stud- 
ents, has  long  been  open  to  women,  who  constitute  about  one-third 
of  its  attendance.  By  a  decree  of  King  Victor  Emanuel,  promul- 
gated in  1876,  all  the  Universities  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  are 
thrown  open  equally  to  women  and  to  men.  I  have  heard  it  stcXted 
that  the  same  is  true  of  the  Russian  Universities,  but  as  to  this  I 
have  no  authentic  information.  The  facts  here  enumerated  however 
are  sufficient  to  justify  the  statement  that,  upon  this  important  sub- 
ject, "the  world  moves,"  and  more  than  that,  tliat  the  whole  world 
moves.  It  is  folly  to  snppose  that  a  movement  like  this  can  ever  be 
arrested  until  it  shall  have  run  its  complete  course;  and  this  course 
will  not  be  complete  until  all  the  repositories  of  knowledge  and  all 
the  aids  to  educational  improvement  which  past  centuries  have 
created  shall  have  been  made  everywhere  throughout  the  world 
equally  accessible  to  all  mankind,  without  an^^  regard  to  age  or  sex 
or  race  or  social  condition.  A  consummation  so  desirable  as  this  it 
may  not  be  given  to  our  generation  to  witness;  but  the  privilege  is 
granted  us  to  lend  our  aid  in  bringing  it  to  pass  ;  and  even  the  fee- 
ble efforts  of  individuals  may  not  be  wholly  without  effect  in  fur- 
thering  the  end  so  greatly  to  be  desired. 

To  tlie  student  of  history,  political  or  social,  no  more  curious  psy- 
chological phenomenon  presents  itself,  than  the  propensity  in.  man 
to  resist  the  indications  of  manifest  destiny,  and  to  Hatter  himself 
wnth  the  idea  that  he  can  successfully  oppose  the  inevitable..  We 
never  see  a  rising  tide  in  tlie  affairs  of  men  without  observing  at  the 
same  time  a  row  of  Mrs.  Partiiigtons  with  their  brooms  endeavoring 
to  sweep  it  back;  but  the  tide  goes  on  steadily  rising  all  the  sanje, 
and  these  feeble  obstructionists,  unless  they  speedily  make  their 
escape,  are  sure  to  find  themselves  presentl)v  engulphed  beneath  its 
waves.  That  all  our  American  colleges  will  sooner  or  later  be 
opened  to  women  appears  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  as  assured  certainty 
as  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow.  The  opposition  which  the  pro- 
position at  present  encounters  can  have  no  other  possible  effect  than 
somewhat  to  retard  the  accomplishment  of  that  inevitable  result.  This 
opposition,  in  so  far  as  it  is  conscientious  and  not  purely  the  result 
of  prejudice,  is  founded  on  the  apprehension  that  the  proposed 
measure,  aside  from  the  educational  benefits  it  is  intended  to  confer, 
may  involve  consequences  of  a  social  nature  esteemed  to  be  unde- 
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sirahle.  I  can  pei'li;i])s  host  ex])rcss  what  i>  liorc  meant,  by  citing 
once  more  the  hmiriiage  of  the  writer  from  wliom  I  have  already 
(jnotcd.  who  in(|nires  "  whether,  at  the  average  susceptible  age  of 
American  college  life,  say  from  seventeen  to  twenty-one,  it  would 
be  promotive  of  female  delicaev  and  refinement  to  be  mingled  with 
average  collegians,  in  classes  numbering  from  fifty  to  two  hundred, 
three  hour>  per  day  for  four  yeai's,  in  the  ordinary  experience  in 
and  around  the  college  class-room  r'  Of  course  it  is  designed  that 
this  question  siiould  be  answered  in  the  negative,  and  the  writer  so 
answers  it;  but  it  involves  so  many  unwai-rantable  assumptions  that 
it  may  promptly  l»e  pronounced  a  wholly  unfair  statement  of  the 
case.  To  say  that  women  sitting  it)  the  same  lecture  rooms  with 
men  for  three  or  four  hours  a  day  are  mingled  socially  with  them 
during  that  time  is  to  S]»eak  nonsense,  or  rather  to  say  what  is  not 
true  in  fact.  I  know  whereof  I  sj^eak.  As  an  officer  of  a  college 
in  another  State,  T  have  had  classes  of  women,  of  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  at  once,  in  daily  attendance  on  my  lectures  along  with  my 
regular  classes  of  young  men,  without  any  communication  taking 
place  between  them  whatever,  beyond  a  respectful  bow  in  passing. 
Young  women  might  with  just  as  much  pro]iriety  be  prohibited 
from  jjoino^  to  church  because  vonni--  men  are  there;  and  the  same 
suggestion  is  still  nK»re  applicabh;  t<»  attendance  at  the  opera  or  the 
theatre.  As  for  mingling  out  of  class  hours  "in  and  around  the 
class-room,"  it  is  plain  enough  that  tlie  writer  has  had  no  acquaint- 
ance whatever  with  "  the  ordinary  experience,"  of  which  he  speaks. 
He  a])parently  imagines  that  the  freedom  of  intercourse  between 
vouny:  men  ;ind  vounji"  women  in  the  colleo;es  to  wliit-h  both  sexes 
are  admitted,  is  to  be  the  same  as  that  ot  young  men  with  each 
other;  in  other  words,  that  the  young  men  and  young  women  are 
to  be  not  only  fellow-stndents,  but  also  boon-companions.  Now 
every  one  who  knows  anything  about  these  colleges  knows  that 
nothing  of  this  kind  is  true.  There  is  no  more  familiarity  of  inter- 
course between  these  two  cla.-ses  of  students  '"in  aiid  around  the 
class-room,"  than  there  is  between  the  same  classes  in  and  around 
the  church-door,  nor  even  so  much.  On  the  other  hand,  on  occas- 
ions of  class-day  and  other  social  receptions  at  the  colleges,  at  which 
young  ladies  are  freely  permitted  by  their  parents  and  other  friends, 
who  are  so  solicitously  anxious  in  regard  to  lectui-e-room  dangers, 
to  give  their  attendance,  there  is  no  limit  at  all  to  freedom  of  inter- 
course, which  extends  often  deep  into  the  night,  with  the  accompa- 
niment of  music  and  dancing  and  solitary  ranibles  through  all  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  college  halls  and  college  grounds.  Thei'e  is  an 
apparent  inconsistency  here  which  perhiii)s  admits  of  explanation. 
In  sending  their  daughters  to  receive  instruction  in  colleges,  parents 
are  apprehensive  that  they  may  form  the  acquaintance  of  young 
men  whom  they  esteem  not  to  be  socially  their  equals,  or  who  belong 
to  families  not  on  their  visiting  lists  and  whom  they  desii'e  not  to 
I'ecognize  sctcially.  But  at  the  college  gatherings  in  which  girls  are 
allowed  to  participate,  it  is  presumed  that,  as  they  are  accomjianied 
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hy  young  men  who  are  known  and  approved,  they  will  encounter 
no  other,  or  no  other  at  least  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  be  prejudicial 
by  the  momentary  contact.  How  far  such  a  calculation  is  just  it  is 
not  necessai-y  to  inquire. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  need  of  social  "mingling"  between  young 
men  and  young  wouK'n  in  colleges  at  all ;  and  with  proper  arrange- 
ments there  will  be  none.  The  experience  of  schools  of  inferior 
grade  shows  this  plainly  enough.  Of  the  several  hundred  academies 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  under  the  direction  of  the  Regents  of 
this  University,  the  larger  portion  receive  both  male  and  female 
students.  The  scheme  of  instruction  which  these  institutions  attempt 
to  carry  out  emln-aces  nearly  or  quite  every  subject  taught  in  our 
colleges,  and  the  ages  of  many  of  their  pupils  are  as  advanced  as  the 
average  age  of  college  students.  Yet  though  this  system  has  been 
in  operation  in  these  academies  time  out  of  mind,  we  have  never 
heard  of  any  injurious  consequences  resulting  from  the  intermingling 
of  the  sexes  in  their  class  rooms  or  out  of  them.  I  myself,  in  my 
juvenile  days,  was  a  member  of  such  an  academy  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  In  the  same  academy  at  the  same  time  there 
were  not  only  boys  and  girls  of  tender  age,  but  also  young- 
men  and  young  women  cpiite  grown  up.  During  school  hours,  though 
all  the  pupil  swere  assembled  together  in  the  same  room,  there  was  no 
possible  intercommunication  between  them;  out  of  school  hours  the 
boys  gathered  together  to  pursue  their  sports,  or  went  and  came  by 
themselves,  and  the  girls  did  the  same.  Between  these  two  classes 
there  was  practically  no  intercourse  at  all — certainly  no  more  than 
occasionally  occurs  in  going  to  or  from  church. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  this  apprehension  of  a  contami- 
nating contact — contaminating  simply  in  a  social  sense  I  niean, — 
that  stimulates  most  energetically  the  opposition  to  the  extension  to 
woman  of  the  educational  privileges  of  our  colleges.  Some  of  the 
opponents  of  the  measure,  like  the  writer  I  have  qnoted,  may  pro- 
fess to  be  contending  for  the  preservation  of  "  female  refinement 
and  delicacy."  One  of  the  most  highly  cultivated  ladies  in  New 
York  society  remarked  to  me  recently,  in  speaking  on  this  subject, 
"  I  would  preserve  the  bloom  on  the  peach  as  long  as  possible."  So 
indeed  would  I,  so  would  anyone  who  honors  and  respects  woman, 
and  who  would  desire  to  see  her  always  most  worthy  of  honor  and 
I'cspect.  I  would  favor  uo  measure  which  would  leave  the  slightest 
trace  npon  the  delicacy  of  this  bloom  ;  but  I  would  have  the  peach 
valuable  for  something  more  than  its  bloom  merely.  And  therefore 
as  I  would  carefull}'  guard  against  anything  which  might  impair 
that  delicacy  in  woman  which  is  to  make  her  the  ornament  and 
admiration  of  a  refined  society,  so  I  would  at  the  same  time  culti- 
vate her  intelligence  to  an  extent  which  may  enable  her  equally  to 
adorn  the  world  of  intellect  in  which  she  may  be  destined  to  move-, 
and  of  which  she  may  thus  become  the  animating  and  inspiring 
spirit. 

To  what  I  have  said  on  the  subject  1  have  one  more    observation 
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U)  add,  and  oidy  one.  Jn  urging  nj)<>n  colleges  the  wisdom,  the 
o.\|)edifiK-y,  and  the  duty  of  o]>eniiig  tiieir  doors  to  all  earnest  seeker 
after  kn(»wledge,  witliout  regard  to  lace  or  sex  or  social  condition,  I 
am  not  to  be  understood  as  advising  tlie  use  of  any  means  of  coei- 
cion  to  constrain  young  women  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges 
thus  offered  to  their  acceptance.  If  any  young  woman  does  not  de- 
sire the  education  which  a  college  lias  to  give,  1  should  say  by  all 
means  do  not  oblige  her  to  seek  it.  Do  no  violence  to  her  freedom 
of  choice.  I  am  ]tleading  only  the  cause  of  those  who  do  desire 
such  privileges.  I  ask  that  when  they  humbly  petition  to  be  per- 
mitted to  enjuy  them  they  shall  not  be  rudely  repelled.  It  has 
seemed  to  me,  when  I  have  been  speaking  on  this  subject,  as  if  the 
opponents  of  this  measure  were  disponed  to  treat  it  as  a  personal 
question  ;  as  if,  for  instance,  I  were  urging  them  to  send  their  own 
daughters  or  their  own  sisters  to  a  college.  They  have  mistaken  me 
altogether.  My  ])loa  has  been  a  much  more  modest,  and  according 
to  my  own  judgment,  an  entirely  reasonable  one,  viz.  That  if  thej 
have  no  wisli  to  secure  these  advantages  for  themselves  or  their  re- 
latives, they  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  those  who  do  desire 
them.  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  why  those  who  prefer  that 
their  female  friends  should  not  be  educated  at  all  rather  than  that 
they  should  be  educated  in  colleges,  could  not  content  themselves 
with  keeping  members  of  their  own  families,  or  young  women  in 
whom  they  are  interested,  away  from  colleges  if  they  please  ;  or 
why  they  should  ask  the  colleges  also  to  help  them  in  this  matter, 
by  shutting  their  doors  against  all  other  women  equally. 

I  meet  occasionally  one  who  tells  me,  presuming  to  speak  for  the 
sex  in  general,  that  the  women  themselves  do  not  want  the  privilege 
demanded,  and  that  they  will  not  accept  it  if  offered.  The  writer 
I  have  quoted  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  of  the  young  women  of 
the  Harvard  Annex,  that  •'  individually  and  collectively  they  do  not 
desire  co-education,  indeed  are  opposed  to  it  as  strongly  as  the  male 
students."'  If  these  things  are  so,  there  can  surely  be  no  harm  in 
making  the  trial.  Even  the  most  conservative  of  colleges  need  feel 
no  alarm  lest  the  quiet  of  their  interior  should  be  disturbed  by  the 
sudden  irruption  of  a  multitude  of  students  of  an  unaccustomed 
order.  Experience  elsewhere  justifies  us  however  in  the  conclusion 
that  these  things  are  not  true.  J3ut  it  matters  not  in  the  least  to 
the  argument  whether  they  are  true  or  otherwise.  If,  in  the  case 
of  a  particular  college,  it  were  perfectly  certain  that  no  young  woman 
is  likely  for  the  next  ten  years  to  be  an  applicant  for  the  educational 
bencHts  it  has  the  powei'  to  bestow,  the  question  would  still  have 
the  same  pertinency  as  now,  whether  that  college  should  maintain 
upon  its  statute  book  an  ordinance  that  no  young  woman  should 
eve)"  be  permitted  to  receive  those  benefits  in  case  some  such  one 
should  apply  at  a  more  distant  period  in  the  future.  In  other  words, 
the  question  is  not  so  much  what  is  the  present  demand  on  behalf 
of  the  women,  (though  apparently  the  demand  is  loud  enough),  but 
what  ought  to  be  thc^  attitude  of  the  colleges  toward  the  subject, 
without  any  j'egard  to  tlie  demand. 
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111  the  sentence  which  I  have  last  quoted,  there  occurs  a  word 
which  I  am  unwilling  to  pass  over  in  silence.  It  is  tlie  word  co- 
education. By  whom  this  word  was  invented  I  do  not  know.  It 
is  an  odious  word,  and  I  presume  the  design  of  the  inventor  may 
have  been  to  prejudice  the  cause  we  advocate,  by  making  it  seem  to 
be  our  chief  object  to  secure  a  result  which  is  purely  incidental  and 
unimportant,  the  presence  of  students  of  both  sexes  in  the  same 
institution.  We  might  with  the  same  propriety  apply  the  term  co- 
education to  the  teaching  of  Sunday-schools,  because  bovs  and  girls 
are  there  taught  together  the  words  of  the  Bible ;  we  might  as  well 
characterize  churches  as  co-educational  institutions  because  we  our- 
selves with  our  families  receive  in  them  from  our  parish  clergymen 
instruction  in  religious  truth.  When  I  demand  for  women  admis- 
sion into  our  colleges,  I  am  demanding  for  tliem  education,  and  not 
the  privilege  of  being  educated  along  with  men.  The  fact  ot  such 
association  may  occur  as  an  incident  to  the  concession  of  my  demand 
— an  iufident  which  seems  simply  to  be  unavoidable — but  I  do  not 
regard  it  as  a  privilege  or  the  reverse,  nor» would  I  turn  a  finger  to 
further  or  to  prevent  it.  Let  those  continue  to  use  this  word  co- 
education who  choose.  I  have  never  used  it,  and  I  never  shall  use 
it.  It  does  not  express  the  thing  which,  in  this  struggle,  I  have  at 
heart;  and  the  thing  which  it  does  express  is  to  me  a  thing  in  which 
I  have  no  interest  whatever. 

I  have  said  just  now  that  the  demand  for  this  measure  among  the 
people  is  loud.  I  repeat  it ;  it  is  not  only  loud  but  is  daily  growing 
louder.  Evidences  of  this  flow  in  to  me  from  eveiy  side.  While  I 
write  I  receive  a  letter  from  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustee:?  of 
the  University  of  Mississippi,  an  institution  of  which  I  once  had  the 
honor  to  be  the  GhanceJlor,  who  informs  me  that  his  Board  has  just 
"adopted  the  measure  of  admitting  females  as  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity on  almost  identical  conditions  with  males,  and  it  is  now  a 
part  of  the  system  uf  the  institution."  The  writer  further  pays  me 
the  compliment  of  ;^dding,  "we  are  indebted  in  a  large  degree  to 
your  reports  for  this  i-esult.''  It  is  worth  while  in  this  place  to 
remai-k  tliat,  while  many  colleges  in  the  West  and  Northwest  are 
o])eii  to  women,  hitherto,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  has  not  been 
true  of  any  strictly  Southern  college.  In  the  inauguration  of  this 
liberal  educational  policy  the  University  of  Mississippi  honorably 
leads  the  way.  It  is  a  precedent  of  which,  in  the  coming  centuries, 
all  who  are  connected  with  that  institution  will  be  proud  to  the  end 
of  time;  and  I,  myself,  am  proud  that  it  has  been  made  by  an  insti- 
tution with  which  I  was  once  identified,  and  with  which  I  had  once 
hoped  and  expected  to  be  identified  for  life. 

An  extensive  correspondence  assures  me  that  the  progress  of 
opinion  on  this  subject,  of  which  we  thus  have  evidence  in  one  of 
our  most  distant  States,  is  going  on  equally  everywhere  throughout 
the  country  ;  and  this  jtrogress  has  been  nowhere  more  rapid  than  in 
the  very  metropolis  of  culture  and  refinement  and  wealth,  the  City 
"f  New  Yolk  itself.      The  streiiuth  which   this  moveujcnt  has  iiath- 
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eicd  within  the  htst  si\  i»r  ei^lit  inoiilhs  in  that  great  centre  of 
population,  is  such  as  to  have  surprised  even  thope  most  actively 
engaged  in  urging  it  forward.  If  it  ha«  not  yet  carried  along  with 
it  there  the  whole  body  of  good  society  in  mass,  as  it  gives  fair  pro- 
mise soon  t(^  do,  it  has,  nevertheless,  dee])ly  interested  very  many  of 
the  most  <listingnislu;d  loaders  of  pidilic  opinion  in  the  city,  whose 
powei-ful  influence  is  making  itself  every  day  more  widely  and  more 
deeply  felt.  An  association  has  l»cen  formed,  eudji'acing  in  its 
meml)ership  several  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen,  repi'esentiiig  the 
highest  educational  culture  as  well  as  tlie  highest  social  refinement 
of  the  great  ca|)ital,  designed  to  organize  and  concentrate  effort  for 
the  pi'osecution  of  this  object.  IJndei-  the  auspices  of  this  associa- 
tion, a  public  meeting  was  held  in  New  York  in  the  month  of  April 
last,  at  which  a  lai-ge  and  deeply  interested  audience  was  addressed 
by  a  number  of  gentlemen  well  known  for  the  powerful  and  per- 
suasive eloquence  with  which  they  arc  accustomed  to  champion 
every  good  cause.  Every  day  is  adding  to  the  sti-ength  of  this 
organization,  every  day  is«deepening  and  extending  the  impression 
it  is  pi'odncing  upon  the  public  mind.  To  suppose  that  a  movement 
of  this  kind  can  bo  ai-rested  at  its  present  stage,  to  su])pose  that  it 
can  fail  to  go  forward  until  the  object  at  which  it  aims  shall  be  fully 
accomplished,  is  to  set  at  naught  all  the  teachings  of  historj'.  It  is 
said  that  "  revolutions  never  go  backward."  As  apfdied  to  revolu- 
tions of  opinion,  this  is  most  rigorously  true.  Political  revolutions 
accomplished  by  force  do  seem  sometimes  to  go  backward.  After 
the  storm  which  devastated  Great  Britain  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, came  the  restoration  of  the  profligate  Charles.  After  the  chaos 
of  blood  and  terror  which  reigned  in  France  toward  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth,  came  re  established  despotism  in  tlieform(jf  the  Empire; 
but  these  alternations,  these  outward  semblances  of  retrogression, 
had  no  power  whatever  to  check  the  growth  of  the  undying  spirit 
of  liberty  which  they  seemed  to  suppress,  but  which  only  gathered 
strength  beneath  its  chains,  and  at  length  reasserted  itself  in  the 
one  case  in  the  revolution  of  16SG,  and  in  the  other  in  the  revival 
c^^  the  French  republic  in  oui-  own  day.  Revolutions  of  opinion 
always  go  forward.  In  regaixl  to  the  subject  which  occupies  us  to- 
day, we  have  seen  such  a  revolution  for  some  years  proceeding  under 
our  own  eyes.  It  is  a  genuine  revolution.  Every  day  that  passes, 
its  manifestations  are  becoming  more  and  more  decided.  Everyday 
that  passes  is  adding  to  the  numbei'  of  men  and  women  whose  judg- 
ment commands  the  respect  of  the  ])cople.  and  whose  championshi}> 
of  any  cause  may  usuiilly  be  regardeil  as  a  sure  presage  of  victoiy, 
who  are  openly  avowing  themselves  its  advocates  and  lending  their 
active  efforts  to  stimulate  its  progress.  The  end  of  all  this  is  not 
probable  only,  it  is  certain.  Sooner  or  later,  the  whole  community, 
with  a  single  voice,  is  going  to  demand  that  the  govei'nors  of  our 
highest  institutions  of  leai'ning  shall  no  lougei*  keep  them  closed 
against  half  the  human  race.  Let  not  then  the  present  chamjiions 
or'  fliif'  ju?t  measure  '">!  generous  and  enlightened  liberality  be  cast 
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down,  if  their  praiseworthy  efforts  fail  to  meet  the  immediate  success 
which  they  deserve.  Let  them  not  be  discouraged  by  any  rebuffs 
tlicy  may  receive  from  those  who  happen  to  hold  in  their  hands  for 
the  time  being  the  power  to  thwart  their  aims.  Let  no  present  dis- 
appointment be  allowed  to  chill  their  enthusiasm  or  to  dampen  their 
zeal;  but  let  them  continue  to  possess  their  souls  in  patience, 
animated  and  cheered  by  the  assured  conviction  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  it  shall  be  as  much  among  the  curiosities  of  his- 
tory that  one  sex  should  ever  have  been  debarred  from  the  educa- 
tional privileges  accorded  to  ihe  other,  as  it  will  be  that  the  curse  of 
slavery  should  have  continued  to  darken  the  escutcheon  of  our 
Republic  for  a  century  after  its  foundation. 
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